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woman question but class satire is a large factor in the clashes 
of pilgrims and in their choice of tales, Professor Kittredge is 
certainly aware; but how deeply such antipathies as those 
between the tenant Miller and the rent-taking Reeve, between 
shopkeeping Cook and purchasing Manciple, influenced Chaucer, 
he nowhere discloses. So sympathetic is the Critic's appre- 
ciation of the traits of the several pilgrims that one hesitates to 
demur. To the Prioress he is perhaps too kind. In the light of 
La Tour Landry's "ensample" of the fourteenth-century lady 
who, heedless of the needy poor, cherished with rich food her 
little dogs, and of contemporary protest against monks who gave 
only to their hounds, can we overlook the tinge of irony in 
Chaucer's portrait ? At tender hearts of women mockers have 
always had their fling. What shrieks are cast to pitying Heaven, 
"when husbands and when lap-dogs breathe their last"! It is 
surely not the least of the Pardoner's triumphs that with all his 
cards face-up on the table, he should still play his game so deftly 
as to "blear the eyne" of a clear-sighted commentator. Flagrant 
artistry this, but shall we, though warned, mistake sheer pro- 
fessional efficiency for a spasm of virtue? The rascal's soul is 
lost beyond even a moment's recovery. 

The six lectures of Professor Kittredge are not only of the 
head but of the heart, — scholarly, of course, and richly human 
as well. The slender volume that contains them has given one 
reader very real delight, and he closes it with the regret that he 
was not seated on the benches during that spring week in 
Baltimore. Frederick Tupper. 



The Social Problem. By Charles A. EUwood. New York : The Mac- 
mjllan Company. $1.25. 

The reader who wishes an excellent criticism of the basic in- 
fluences at work in our present social life will find it in this book 
by Professor EUwood. In the introductory chapter the author 
defines the social problem as the problem of human living together. 
For human beings to live together harmoniously it is necessary to 
have some mutually accepted scale of values to regulate conduct. 
If this mutually accepted scale of values does not exist, conflict 
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and confusion of thought and action result. The present conflict 
and confusion in society arise from the fundamental differences 
in the beliefs and ideals of its members. Different opinions 
regarding the institution of the family, for example, illustrate 
a fundamental conflict of ideas and valuations, and the result is 
a threatened if not actual demoralization of family life. After 
a thorough analysis and description of the basic character of the 
social problem — the problem of the relations of men to one 
another — the author takes up the different factors in our present 
civilization, — historical, physical, economic, and spiritual and 
ideal. Each of these factors is discussed in a chapter by itself. 

Several qualities make the book well worth reading. One of 
these is breadth of view. The author shows that the social 
problem involves all factors discussed and that it cannot be fully 
solved by progress along only one line. By concrete illustration 
he makes it clear that one problem interweaves with all other 
problems. The case of tuberculosis as a preventable disease is 
cited to illustrate this point. "One cannot touch the tuber- 
culosis problem without picking up with it the problems of 
human industry, morality, heredity — in fact the whole problem 
of human living together, the social problem" (pp. 102-103). 
To breadth of view we may add the quality of constructive treat- 
ment. On the constructive side Professor EUwood emphasizes 
the education of the young and the development of a social at- 
titude of mind in the individual as a solution of the social 
problem. The "hope of solving the social problem must be not 
through revolution, external machinery, or one-sided reforms, 
but through the education of the young, the transformation of 
the 'subjective environment' of ideals and values in society, and 
the development of a well-balanced programme of social progress. 
The development of a fuller social intelligence and social character 
in the individual is the heart of our problem" (pp. 231-232). 
This becomes largely the problem of social leadership and social 
education. 

In a work so broad in scope many conclusions lack detailed 
development, and controversial points must at times be more or 
less arbitrarily stated, if positive conclusions are to be reached. 
Inferences, however, are conservative, and references enable the 
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reader to secure details on points which are still in controversy. 
The positive value of the work is undoubted. Rarely does a 
volume appear in the field of social science which discusses 
social relations with such breadth, sanity, and insight. 

James G. Stevens. 



Sex and Society. By William I. Thomas. Chicago : The University of 
Chicago Press. ;)Si.5o. 

This suggestive and stimulating volume by Professor Thomas 
gives us a new interpretation of the character and origin of some 
of our social institutions and occupational activities. It is an 
attempt to explain certain important facts of social life as 
originating in the physical, biological, and psychological differ- 
ences between man and woman. The various chapters are dis- 
connected in the character of their subject-matter — each chapter 
being a complete study — but ". . . . the general thesis running 
through all of them is the same — that the differences in bodily 
habit between men and women, particularly the greater strength, 
restlessness, and motor aptitude of man, and the more stationary 
condition of woman, have had an important influence on social 
forms and activities, and on the character and mind of the two 
sexes" (Author's Note). 

The first chapter discusses the organic differences between 
the two sexes and develops the fundamental evidence upon which 
the remaining chapters are based. After this there is a series 
of studies regarding the factor and influence of sex in primitive 
morality, primitive industry, and primitive social control of sex 
and social feeling ; the psychology of modesty and clothing ; the 
adventitious character of woman; the mind of woman and the 
lower races. 

In this work Professor Thomas has made the first attempt to 
develop a scientific unified theory regarding the influence of sex 
in social life and activity. While the basic evidence of the 
author's theory is somewhat fragmentary and as yet incomplete, 
the inferences and deductions made are on the whole con- 
servative. The last two chapters, on "The Adventitious Char- 
acter of Woman" and "The Mind of Woman and the Lower 



